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Examination Of the different types of courses and 
course mater laiH^i^^^n help identify the parameters and configurations 
of advanced compMntion. While usually referring to nonfiction 
writing, courses lafeeled "advanced composition" range from expository 
and narrative nonfiction through fiction and poetry. They also 
include legal and business writing. Other courses differ from 
freshman composition in terms of intensity and. writing style. Writing 
across the curriculum programs refine freshman coihpositioh with 
specific apt>lications in advanced courses in the humanities or the 
social or physical sciences, often te&m taught or graded by 
specialists in both composition and the subject area. In terms of 
skill level, most advanced composition courses expect the student§ to 
do a great deal of writing and to become active, engaged critics of 
their own writing. Texts and syllabi seem to indicate an implicit 
concensus among teachers on these points in an otherwise broadly 
defined and diverse discipline. (HTH) ^< 
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Di vi ng Into the Mai n stream: 
Configurations of Advanced ComfDosi t i on 

Lynn Z. Bloom 



u V^%^ i n i a Commonweal th Un i v.er si t y/ 



"PERMISSION TO REPRODUCE THIS 
MATERIAL HA'S BEEN GRANTED BY " 

' Lynn Z. Bloom , 



TO THE EDUCATIONAL RESOURCES 
INFORMATION CENTER (ERIC)."'' 



Advanced composition i s 1 i ke 1 ove; everybody knows what 
;theiy mean by the terrfly few can define it to anyone else's 
satisfaction, and each'^practi t i oner has his — and her* — own way 
of doing it- Unlike Igve^, however, there are very few books 
that focus directly on how to^ do advanced composition, though 
there cire ma.ny ' exempl ars of the art- 

My -own experience wi th publ i shers in the mid^l970''s may- 
help to explain why- Though I was ah experienced author and 
teacher of the subject, my proposal for an advanced 
composition book was tQrned down by publisher after publisher 
on the grounds that it was too i nnovat i ve, . too • • y 

unconvent i onal . "What " ^ the compet i t i on?" " they asked . 
"There isn't any^ " I. said. But while a clear field struck me, 
as desirable as an^Tmobstructed dash for a sure totmhdown, 
pLiblishers regarded this as a sure sign of disaster. * -n 
"Without competition, there's no market. No competition 
means there's no defined discipline."-' 



The story has what (db)^ yet turn out to be a happy 
ending. S^ven years^later the book had metamorphosed f rom 

adolescence to maturity; three publ i shers i(including one 

/ * 
original naysayer) v^^anted it without nfiv^ havi-ng tovlobby to 

legitifjiize the discipline; and Fact and Artifact^ Writing-^^ 

■*■/■■■. * ' . ■ * ^ ' ^ 

Nonf i ct i on will be published by Harcourt, Brace^, Jovanovich 



next fall. There's a 1 i ttl e comppt i t i on Or a Mot, 
depending on how broadly you define the field. And "advanced 
composition," like love, still defies a single or agreed-upon 
definition. That's one of the reasons it's an /exciting, "but 
often perplexing, field to work in. ^ 

' This paper will attempt to identify the parameters and 
configurations of advanced compositipn by focusing on several 
related issues. Is there any agreement on a- core of subject 
matter central to the teaching, learning, and practicing of 
advanced writing? Are there certain rhetor i cal , modes or 
types of writing that the advaiSced writer must master? If • 

so, at what levels ^f skiM? .Does advanced ^writing, in fact, 

/ - *■ 
refer to a level of skill or to particular accomplishments as 

a writer? If so, to what level and what accomplishments? Or 

does advanced composition refer instead , to a stage on a 

continuum between freshman and professional writers? These 

questidns can be answere'd, to an extent, by an examination of 

different types of cou^Bes and course materials designated 
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"advanced composition" or the equi va|m^^^|ndeed / prcababl y 
everyone ip--this audience could of f er '^ar|^|^^ of- . 

such a course — and they^d. all be somewhat iSjIf f erent . \ 

Subject matter-. "Advanced compo^i rf^p^ " usually' re-fers 

to nonfiction writing, though not i nvar i abl y . ' ' In h^r 

jiist-publ i shed survey '(in JAC) of advanced composition 

programs in sixty universities, Bernice Dicks found that 

students ip courses labeled "Advanced Composition" write / 

papers that range, in some courses, . from expository, 

descriptive, ^narrative, argumentative, and critical 

nonfiction, to in pther courses, poetry, 'Miction, and , ^ 

1 ■ t 
drama. Other courses, also under the "Advanced" rubric, 

() •■ ' ' , ' , ■ • 

concentrate on writing in specialized disciplines: Legal 

*■ * ■' • ■ . 

Wri'ting, Business Writing (sometimes with a subspeciies, 
Busi ness Report ' Wri ti ng) , Technical WritingI, Legal Writing, 
and Medical Wrj^ting. .'Space does not permit\^hqre a discussion 
of the consi derabl e van ati ons ev^n within these subspecies, 
though a survey of techni cal'^ wri t i ng books, for example; will 
reveal that they'range from thoroughly detai 1 ed di scussi ons / 
of generalised v^riting procfesses to highly specific analys-es 
of techni cal repfertfe, product descri pt ions,- and other - 

1. "State of Vthe Ant in AdVcinced Expository Writing: One 
Genus, ^ Many Species-" iIoy^Q^l of Advanced CgmEoslti^gn, 3:1- 
( 1 982 V, 172-191. ' ^ - 



technical, rnodels^ 



■c 



other varicvtions In subject abound. cQur4e in 

« ' ./■ ' . , , • • ■ "■■**' 

•* Advances Prof e^si on^l Exposition*' at the Uni versi ty of 

Mdidne, OronpV itnclude^ the. writing of. "informal proposals, 

'f \ f - ' ^ , » ^ . . ■ . *• . . 

■■* " * ' ■■ ■ ' , , ^ ' ' ■ ' , ' 

letters of ifictuirY^ techni'cal descriptions, formal proposals; 

abstracts, arid summaries,^ and progress repiorts*' (Dicks, Jl83>.' 

Sucn a course is at least h'alf a light-year away from my own 

course and the one Jacqueline Berke will describe here that 

focus on bplles-lettristic; writing of rton-f:^ction for general 

readers: portrai ts, intervi ews; travel arti cl es and 

i ntjBrpret i ve descriptions of places; reviews of sports, 

r*-estatirants, books, musical or* other performances;' 

■ ■ T- . ■ . ■ ' ' . . . 

how-to-do-i t papers and expl anat i ons of scientific phenomena; 
•interpretations of controversial subjeicts; and humor, parody, 
and satiref^ The latter two courses appear to resemble one 
Advertised for the 1984 Yalp summer school "Great i ve ^ 
Wl^iting: Style and Technique in Non-Ri ction Wri ti ng, " 

described as "a- begi nni ng cour-se for' ;;those wi th; som'e wr i t i ng 

. ■ ■ o 
experience, stressing the develoOment of s-tyle and technique 

in nonfiction and imaginative genres, including 

ailitobiography , journalism, forms, of narrative^ and the • 

imc^ginative e^say. " * " : 



other advanced wr i ti ng courses appear to differ from 



conventional freshmc^n^ English in i ntensi ty. rather than in 

kind, judging' from t^o text^oks desi gnated f or such 

.courses. Speti f i ca.1 1 y labeled as' advanced rhetori cs" are 

Maxipe Hairston's Successful Writ ing^. 4* Rhetoric for A'dyanced 

-CQCDBQSition and Richard 6oe's Fgrrn* and Subst^ncei An Advanced 

Btietoric. Although their emphase^ ditfer somewhat, both 

books discuss such matters as reasons f^r writing, 'writing^ 

processes, mi^thods of development, sentences, paragraphs, and 

revising.'' Coe devotes cons:f derabl e . space to the ^rhetor ical 

modes of description, comparison and contrast, classif icati'on 

' ■ . ■ ^ . '■ ■ 

and- division, definition, analogy, narrative, process 

analysis, caulsation, and argument, and " expect s^' students to >^ 

have both a theoretical .and practical ^ntere'st in rhetoric ks 

•■ ■ ' " ' ' ■ * ' 

a discipline. Except^ for brief sections on writing grant' 

proposals, nontechnical' reports^ busi ness letters, 'and C'oe's 

/; •» 

two-page discussion of publication, the subject matter of 
both books replicates the material of many •freshman 
rhetorrics, as' do the suggestions fior' writing, despite their 
assumption of a. more versatile and sophisticated stutients ,who 
will 'ca^rry out these tasks. Thie Impl icit view of these texts 
is that ad vanc'ec^^ composition is an intensi f ication ^nd 
refinement of the standard -f^are of ^freshman English. 

t I ■ . ■ 

Yet even disregarding specialized courses, such as legal 
or technical writing, Dicky's survey (completed before Coe's 
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and Hairston-s books might haye been adopted) reveals other 

signi'f rc/ant assumptions about the subject matter of advanced 

•writing. , Style ej/idently receives far greater emphasis in 

advanced ^composition than in freshman English. The texts 

vary cbnsiderAbly in the level of rhetorical finesse and 

sDphistica'f;ibn defnanded of the students and inclL^de: Strunk 

and White, Elenients of Style; John ^Trimble, Wci'ting wi th 

it^le; Richard Lanham, Stylei An 'Aoti-Text and Revising 

PCQse; Francis an'd Bonniejean Chr^'stensen , Notes Igward a New 

Bt2§toric; E.D. Hirsch, Jhe Philgsgghy of CgmBgsitign? and 

• • • ^ ■ i 

Edward. {=•. J. Corbett, Classical ^Rhetgric .f or th^^ 

Student. I would expect a more recent suryey to include 

Lanham's Analyzing Prgse, ,and Joseph M. Wi 11 i ams ' s^^Stylei Ten 

Lessgns in Clarity and Grace. Through a variety of methods 

and approaches, these texts try . •t;oH1^1 p' students develop the 

lability to compose, revise, and edit their writings, to attain 

clarity, economy,, appropriate emphasis, precise and 

, i\nteresting word^ usage, a di st,j. ncti ve authorial vpice^' ahd 

^brsona, ^vari ed sentence patterns and' length, and sui\able 

punctuation. The. aut'hors and teachers of these dfaoks " < 

assume that their students have a far. greater initial 
famiriaritVi with- units ^and structures of writing (words,* 



2. See also Michael |. Hogan='s 1 i st ^Df textbooks, distributed 
at the founding meeting of the Associ^ion of Teachers of 
Advanced Composition, Minneapolis, ^rch, 1979; and Berni'ce 
W. 'White"* s list, presented at CCCC^ Washington, 1980..-^. 



EsentenceSj paragraphs) than freshmen GommoWly have. They 



assume also a far, greater willingness on the students" part 

to" take risks with their writing, to experiment with these 

structures, and to exercise thei r ^ seL,f -cr i ti cal facility in 
learning loqw to alter an manipulate these structures through 
multiple experimeht^' and revisions with, as Williams says, 
greater "clari ty 'and grace. " • 

Still other texts encourage students to see how ' 
excellent, writers practice what (^opi cal 1 y-ori ented books such 
as William Zinsser ^s On wAting Wel_3^ and my own more detailed 
E^ct-^and Artifact preach'about how to write about people, 
places, performances, science, sports, humor, and other • 
subjcts: Joan'^Didion^'s Sl.DUching Towards Bethl.ehern, Lewis 
Thomas's Ihe Lives of 'a Cell, E. B. White's Essays, or 
anthologies of the works of such writers, among them •Poeul.ar 
WcitiQS iQ Afnferica ' and UfTlXiam Smart' s Eight Modern 
Essayists, that also includes essays by^orster, Woolf, 
Lawrence, Orwell, and Baldwin. Tom Wolfe's Jhe New 
Journalism appears to have had its heyday in the late 70' 



WcitiQS Across the Curricul_um^ programs, such as those at 
the University of Maryland, Col lege Park , the University of 

i ' . . • ■ ■ ■ 

Michigan, Pfnn Arbor, and the Uni ver si ty of Texas, Austin, 
include one or more juni<^r or senior level writing 
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writing-intensive courses related to the subject matter of 
the student's major. In some smal 1 er col legesy such as 



Beaver, and Franklin and Marshall, the teaching of writin< 
has become' a truly interdisciplinary endeavor as faculty /in 
all departments try to include writing in courses at al ^ 
levels, and to hold students accountable not only for v<ihat 
they say but for how they say it — a function relegated, de 
facto, to English departments in many other institutions- 
(However, that this ideal i s onty partly realised ifi some 
schools with Writing Across the Curriculum program^ is 
explained candidly by Toby Fulwiler in "How Well Does Writing 

Across the Curriculum Work?'^>\- 



In these Writing Across the d'urriculum pr/ograms, the 
ability to write well, to have ' soinethi ng to Way and to be 
able to say it in a clear, organised manner /and a style 
appropriate to the discipline of one's major field, is seen 
pc ^p^>^-rr^ l f -hta «:^t^ldgnts^andergraduate education. ^What was 

studied in a general way during the freshman year is refined 
with, specif ic applications in the advanced courses in the* 
humanities or the social or physical sciences, often ieam ,^ 
taught and/or graded by specialist's in /both the dis,cipline 
apd in writing, ^^^riting in the Ar^s Wnd Sciences, Elaine 



3*' College in glish, 46:2 (Feb. 1 984 K 113-125;^. - 
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Maimon and other Beaver College faculty has been lauded by 

■ • * ; . 



ERIC 



the Journal of Advanced ComBOsiti^on as a useful text for such 
writing^ at both beginning* and advanced levels, particularly 
because of its sensitivity to "the differences between the 
disciHDlines and . .. • CtoD .the ways a writer musti adapt 
techniques to the expectations of thp humanities, the social 

4 

sciences and the natural sciences. " 

• In "The Central ity of Rhetoric in the Li'^ral Arts 

5 " " ' 

Tradition" James Kinneavy explained the philosophy 

underlying the University of Texas composition program. 

Stressing the potential of English departments to integrate 

the liberal arts tradi ti on throughout the university, 

Kinneavy sees advanced composition courses as* being uniquely 

capable of maintaining the values taught by classical 

rhetoric- The ethical and moral concerns of classical 

rhetoric are inseparable fromj, writing in any discipline, 

claims* Kinneavy. "Fragmented scholars are irresponsible 

. ■ '^'V 

scholars"; the 1 earning of .r4netbri cal principles, the ability 
to write with honesty, respd'nsi bi 1 i ty. f of" one'" s* sub ject , and 

■ . ■ . ^ ■ v: ■ ^ ■ / 

4- Bernice W. White. "Looki ng f or Books? Two 'Advanced 
Composition' Texts and One Draftee. " Journal, of Advanced 
QoffiBoiit i QQ^ Z: 1 -2 (1981) ,, 181. . 

5. Talk delivered at Vi rgi ni a' Commonweal th University, March 
13, 1984 ' ' / ' 



\: ' ' ■ ' ■ ; 

■ . ^. ^ ^ ■ ■ . \ ' .< 

"one's audience are not only fitting but necessary concerns to 
be reinforced in .advanced undergraduate education^ in every 
discipline. To fulfill the^e aims, Kinneavy's students in 
the advanced science wri ti ng course write, among other 

^ . 1 : .. ... 

assays, a documented, e>:ppsitory scientific term paper, ' 
followed^ by paper of advocacy, that ; recommends i:mpl ementati on 
of the term paper subject ohthe basis of its ethical and 
moral i mpl i cat i c?ns . Yet Prof e^ssor KinneavyVs course di ffers. 
consi der.abl y from its upper level counterpart at the 
University of Michigan, where students wri tfe speci aTi^ed 
sci\i;rtific papers on their laboratory (or other) research in 



the format of professional, publications in their respective 'J 
fields. ^ 



!=^yel_ of ski_l_l_j;_ Judging from, i nformationi -reported ir^ 
the Journal, of Advanced Combos i^t Ion and from course 
descriptions and syllabi", the^ mai n character i sti c advanced 
compoBitiyon courses have in common is that they expect th^ 
students to do a gre^ deal of writing, and to become actiVe, 
engaged critics of their oiin writing and ''that of their ' 
peers. "A great deal of- writing*' is a rel at i ve term; some 
courses focus on the production of one potentially 
pLibl ishable article, with multiple drafts and revisions over 

the semester; others requi re the writing of ten or twelve^ 

* ' • ■ ■ ■ ■ • ■ • ' ' > . • 

papers in different modes arid * o^ di fferen^ sub jects, ' wi th ^nd 



. -"11- 

yji'thp.ut revisidn^^^^ We all" know f rpm- assessi ng hur own 



stacrer^ts" 'fcapabi^i ties at the ency of ^'^^^^ semester or ' 
secjuence of a^anced composition ^hat tnei r' abi 1 i ties to " 
• write vary wi delyr- Ji-ist as thiy did when ihe students entered 
ithe course. Prof,e^c)r R. wV Darii el of Kenyan toll ege ^ 
resfionded to Dicks-s survey with the familiar lament, " "^This i 
course,^ ha4 not proved to be^ veVy advancecf, because most of*^ 
the students -are rt^"" (186) . . Yet many of us have students' '^"'^ 
who pub'ii^h thteir writ^ih^s locallV, dh or off campus,' or +or 
a wi dely ^f^-e^Q^t^ship^. ' ^ * ^ . ^ . ' 

. Tex^ and syllabi seem to 'indicate an implicit consensMs 
among teachers on thes^ points. 1. Students will be ^ 

^reasonably ^rofici&«^ in writing and revising large and 

■t . ' . * • ■ . ■ ■ 

smaller structures by the end of an advanced writing 
course—whole eSsays, report^, or research papers; 
paragraph^; sentences; ri^orda; .2. Students will be conscious. 
Stylists, v^ho regard ^tyle as integral to the work and not as 
an afterthought or- adornment . 3. Students will know th-fe 

- - ' \ . ' -N ' 

norm^ of the writt.feVr modes:.in their discipline ^nd be ajble to 
write wi>th reasonable prof iciency in- those modes. Whether or 
not their wri t i ng be publ i shable i s a ^matter for 



6. See, for i nstance, Wi i ma- CI ar k ,, "Wr i t i ng for Publication 
in an Advanced Course for Undergr acfuateaa. JoyCQ^i 9f 
Advanced Cofneosi ti on , '.3:d:^^5^-( 1982) , 24-36. 
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debate.^ hly gue^s is that the more oriented advanced. 

M 

compositioh teachers themselves are to writirfg for 
publication, the more emphat i cal 1 y--and ef feet ivel y— they 
will guide their students in t|i»s direction. 4. Students 
will treat writing- as a serious and meaningful activity, and - 
will treat their. audiences with respect, ^he ^'compassion for . 
one's' neighbors" that Ki^neavy' identi f ies as the heart of the- 
rhetorical tradition. vVv 

'if we, as teachers, writers, and researchers in advanced 
composition can agree ev#n on this much, we've made a start 
toward identifying the parameters of this protean 
discipline. That its configurations are many and diverse is 
but a testament to the pervasiveness of writing as a central 
humanistic concern, as essential, as significant, as variable 
as love. 
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